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CONGRESS AND THE QUESTIONS BE- 
FORE IT. 

Some twenty-four days of the session yet re- 

n. Little business has been transacted. The 

ic railroad project, by a vote of the Senate, 

in effect, been postponed till another Con- 

s. The appropriation bills generally have 

t to be acted upon. A large amount of Terri- 


A 


revenue is announced; loan-bills are in prepa- 


torial business is behindhand. deficit of 


ration; schemes for revising the Tariff are to 
be brought forward ; and, at the same time, 
monster bills are submitted, to invest the Presi- 
deut with dictatorial power, and also place at 
his discretion a fund of thirty millions, to be 
used in negotiations for the purchase of Cuba. 
it is easy to see that there is hardly time 
left for the transaction of the business which is 
absolutely necessary. Congress will have quite 


as much to do, as it can do intelligently, if it 


a consideration of the measures necessary to 
The Adminis- 
tration Party must take the responsibility of pro- 
posing a loan, for there is no other way of meet- 
iug the immediate wants of the Treasury, and 
the Republicans will find plenty of work in pru- 
The Tariff Question 
is too delicate, complicated, and important, to 

deait with at the end of a short session. If 

roduced at all, it will be, we presume, with a 
view to some party effect. Nobody knows or 
ca® estimate the operation of the last Tariff— 
what revenue it will produce, or what interests 
st will specially effect—for the plain reason that, 
gince st passage, the world has gone through a 
monetary convulsion, and commercial relations 


meet the deficit in the revenue. 


niug the appropriations. 


have been in an abnormal or exceptional con- 
dition. If legislation is to be determined in the 
licht of facts as well of theories, it were well to 
»ostpone till another Congress all schemes for 
wdieien a Tariff, about whose practical work- 
jugs we at present know very little. By that 
time, its legitimate operation wili have been 
ascertained, and the new Congress, fresh from 
the People, and with ample time for considera- 
tion and action, will be much better prepared 
for wise action, than a Congress, now on the 
eve of expiring, with but twenty-four days left, 
and nearly the entire necessary work of legis- 

on unfinished. It is announced, too, that 
tration Party in the Senate, which 
that body, has resolved 
against any project for modifying the Tariff du- 
pr The Democratic 
us assumed this responsibility, 


the Admini 


completely controls 


session. 


’ 


should Republicans waste their time upon 

the subject? The country does notexpeect them 

to assume any responsibility in relation to it. 
Reg! | é 


tow 


< Vt as 4 

it. The New York Evening Post truly says— 

“Tf we raise more money by taxation, we 

only raise it to be wasted. The Administra- 
tion stands ready with its schemes of expense 
to swallow up every dollar as fast as it comes 
into the Treasury, and leave the nation as much 
in debt as ever. A willingness on the part of 
the representatives of the people to increase the 
taxes will only be regarded as an approval of 
] schemes.” 


They are 1 ywer, and cannot dispose of 


these 

It is not the Tariff to which the attention of 
Reni called. An issue, far 
, and momentous, will be forced 
upon them—the 
of Cuba-Ann¢ 
Mextsan Spoliation. 

Is the North willing to have Cuba with six 
Is the South willing 
» Cuba with oight hundred thousand free 


i ylieans will be 
more pres ing 
Slavery Issue, under the forms 


xation and Central American and 


hundred thousand slaves ? 
to hav 


? 


colored people? Is the Commercial Interest 
anxious for Cuba, at the expense of a war with 


Are the People 


States willing to give thirty millions 


Spain, France, and England? 
of the Free 
to be expended at the discretion of James Bu- 
chanan, who signed the Ostend Mauifesto and 
Are the 


People willing to put the army and navy at the 


endorsed the Lecompton Fraud? 


discretion of James Buchanan, for the purpose 
of despoiling Mexico and Central America, and 
subjecting the territories torn from them, to the 
dominion of Slavery? These are the Questions 
to be met by the Representatives of the People : 
why divert themselves now with a strife about 
the Tariff? 
To everything there is a season. 


a 


Tue Stave Trepe.—A significant vote was 
given Mouday, in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Kilgore, of 
Indiana, moved a preamble and resolutions de- 
nouncivg the attempt to revive the slave trade, 
and declaring that the Executive should be 


updos the slave-trade question. 


in 
iD 


sustained in its efforts to enforce the laws. Mr 
Burnett, 0 Kentucky, a friend of the Adminis 
tration, objected; whereupon, 
moved to suspend the rules in order that the reso 
lutions might be received. 
116, nays 84. 
not voting in the affirmative. 
“ Democrat ™ 


rules, together 


voted against 


of the same party. 
that the Black Democracy intend to wink a 


the sieve trade, if they lack the courage to en- 


graft it on their platform. We at one time hac 


hopes that all parties at the South would unite 
against this monstrous iniquity, but recent ac- 
counts assure us that the scheme is popular in 


all the Gulf States 


Among 


ing this infamous piracy from condemnation, 
are Messrs. Cox of Ohio, late a Kansas shriek- 
er, and Mr. Swith of Illinois, a stanch friend of | "J 


Several other Northern 


Mr. Douglas. 


bers of the party, as will be seen by reference | 
to our Congressional summary, voted in the 


same Wy. 


again. 
a oe 


CONGRESS—TUESDAY. 


The Senate, after the morning busines 


postponed the special order, and took up the 
ting to the States twenty thousand 
acres of land to each Congressional district, for 


bill approy 


the establishmext of Agricultural Colleges. 
The House of Representatives passed M 

Grow's Homestead bill by a vote of 120 to 7 

The bil! provides that the public lands shall | 


subject to private entry in quantities not ex- 
ceeding 160 acres, but not to public sale, for | 
The House 


then proceeded to the consideration of the 


ten years after being surveyed. 
French Spoliation bill. 
——-- 


SENTENCED TO B 


Jast found guilty of murder in the first degre 
and sentenced to be hung. 


Mr. Kilgore 


The vote was—yeas 
The motion was lost, two-thirds 
Every Southern 
suspending the 
with several Northern adherents 
This vote indicates clearly 


the Northern men who are for shield- 


mem- 


We shall advert to this subject 


& Huxe.—Corrie, the mur- 
derer of policeman Rigdon, was on Thursday 


THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


If experience proves anything, it proves that 
the Abolition movement has retarded emanci- 
pation, and increased the evil it sought to reme- 
dy. Until the active crusade of Northern and 
British Abolition was commenced, the public 
mind in the Southern States was far from hav- 
ing taken on that tone of defiant, resolute hos- 
tility to emancipation which it has since as- 
sumed. The thoughtful minds of the South 
were beginning to consider the relation of Sla- 
very to the social and political well-being of the 
communities where it exists, and to study the 
possibility of remedy for what was almost uni- 
versally felt to be an evil. How greatly all this is 
changed, every day’s observation suffices to show, 
and the change has been perfectly natural and 
inevitable. The clamor and pressare of Abo- 
lition was a hostile movement, menacing to the 
peace, and offensive to the pride, of Southern 
States. It was resented and resisted as such, 
and thousands of men who had previously been 
friendly to emancipation were compelled, when 
they found themselves beset by this new peril, 





to abandon their ground, or at all events fore- 
go all open efforts for its maintenance. Instead | 
of being left to work out their own social prob- 
lems for themselves, the Southern States found 
themselves compelled to assume the attitude of 
self-defence. And from that time to this, they 
have found it perfectly easy to stifle every at- 
tempt to discuss the Slavery question upon its 
merits at home, by connecting it, however un- 
justly, in the public mind with this hostile cru- 
sade from without. Emancipation in Missouri 
would be a very easy matter, but for this un 

fortunate feature of the movement. 

The very best thing that could possibly be 
done towards the abolition of Slavery, would be 
Jor the North to stop talking about it. Ten 
years of absolute silence would do more than 
fifty of turmoil and hostility, towards a peace- 
ful removal of the evil—New York Times. 

The writer of the above no doubt flatters him- 
self that he has spoken the language of wisdom 
and moderation; whereas, he has only fallen 
into the time-honored twaddle of the “ Northern 
men with Southern principles.” 

In the first place, the idea of the North “ not 
talking about Slavery for ten years,” presents 
in a nut-shell the absurdity of the reasoning 
which precedes it. If it were possible for fif- 
teen millions of intelligent people, endowed 
with perfect freedom of speech and ot the press, 
to live in a Confederacy with States tolerating 
and endeavoring to extend an institution such 





as American Slavery, without ever presuming | 
to discuss its merits, then, on such a supposi- | 
tion, there might be some wisdom and good 
sense in the remarks of the Times. But inas- | 
much as such a supposition is not admissible 
by any rational being, we think that a moment's | 
reflection must satisfy the most inveterate ene- 
my of “agitation,” that the censures of the 
Times are as idle as if they were directed 
against the rigors of the North wind. 

Agitation and discussion are necessary con- 
sequences of freedom of speech. They are in- | 
evitable while liberty remains to the people ; and 
the only way to prevent them is by overthrow- 
ing libety, and establishing a despotism, such 
as that of Austria or South Carolina. These 
must be model Governments in the estimation 
of the Times, since they have suppressed agita- 
tion not merely for ten years, but for time im- 
memorial. 





We say nothing of the inconsistency of the 
Times, which, during the last ten years, has on 
more than one occasion “ agitated ” the Slavery 
question with considerable vigor. It has now | 
gone over to the enemy, and we meet its argu- | 
ments as we meet those of the life-long cham- 
pions of Slavery. We may remark, however, that | 
the position assumed by it in the above para- | 
graph indicates no half-way conversion. The 
Times insists that “the very best thing that 
could possibly be done towards the abolition of 
Slavery would be for the Narth to stop talking 
about it.” 

Acting on this principle, the North should not 
have breathed a whisper of dissatisfaction when 
Mr. Douglas proposed in 1854 to repeal the 
Missouri Compromise. 
tably involve the “ 


agitation of the Slavery ques- 
tion.” No man could pretend to be in favor of | a . k 
| President a long letter in reply to a resolution | + the 


To do so, would inevi- | 
| 


Slavery restriction without acknowledging him- 
self hostile to Slavery. He would be met by | 
denunciations for holding unjust and unfounded 
prejudices against the extension of Southern in- 
stitutions; and these denunciations would con- 
strain him to give his reasons for his opposition 
to the system—~in a word, to discuss and agitate 
the Slavery question. 

The leaders of the Black Democracy now 
propose to confer upon Mr. Buchanan the power 
to invade Mexico and Central America. The | 
object is known to be conquest, with a view to | 
the extension of Slavery. They propose to put 
thirty millions of dollars in his hands, to be paid 
down by way of earnest to Spain, in the pur- 
chase of Cuba—the object again being to | 
strengthen Slavery in the Federal Government. 
No man of common decency would pretend to 
disputej that the design of these monstrous 
propositions is Slavery extension and perpetua- | 
But, 


counsel of the 


tion. upon the wise and conservative 
Times, the true motives which 
actuate our corrupt rulers must not be pointed | 


out, because it will involve the agitation of the 





If we really wish to see Sla- 
very abolished, according to the Times, we | 
must not say a word against these reckless and | 
unconstitutional megsures for its extension ! 


Slavery question ! 














Suppose the people of the North, acting upon | 
the advice of the sirens who sang peace in 
1854, had silently acquiesced in the repeal of | 
the Missouri Compromise, suppose they had 


tending Slavery, and all efforts to organize 
emigration, will the Times undertake to say 
that Kansas would neverthelesss have been a 
free State? Or will that journal insist that the 
extension of the system will tend to its amelior- 
ation and fing] extinction ? 

The counsel of the Times is not unlike that 
of the disguised wolf to the shepherd, that if he 
would only chain up his dogs, his sheep would 


clamor of the dogs only served to keep the 
wolves on the alert. 

f The 7imes sagely remarks, that 
ence proves anything, it proves that the aboli- 
j | tion movement has retarded emancipation, and 
increased the evil it sought to remedy.” And 
again: “ Emancipation in Missouri would be a 
very easy matter, but for this unfortunate fea- 
ture of the movement.” 

There are a hundred thousand slaves in Mis- 
souri, worth about seventy-five millions of dol 
lars. The Times thinks that this little pecunia- 
obstacle would vanish in a moment, if the 

Northern people would cease to talk upon Sla- 
very! We will venture to assert that every 
“ Northern man with Southern principles ” liv- 
ing in Missouri, and every friend to the per- 
| petuation of Slavery in that State, will respond 
| amen to the wise saw of the Times: 





cipationist in Missouri will repudiate the senti- 
ment as false and treacherous. What says the 


8, 


as the proper witness in the case, to take the 
| stand. 
r. | sire Northern sympathy, or do they desire North- 
6. ern men te cease writing aud talking upon the 
subject of Slavery? We are willing to abide 
the Democrat's answer to these questions. 


se 


We have neyer yet seen a Southern friend of 
Freedom who was opposed to Northern discus- 
sions of Slavery. We have geen Southern 
Whigs and Southern Democrats who most 
heartily deprecated the expression of Anti-Sla- 
very sentiment by their Northern allies; but 
we have never yet seen a Sonthern Emancipa- 
tionist exhibit any nervous uneasiness on that 


point. So far from there being the shadow of 


e, 





pretermitted all discussion of the danger of ex- | 
| ed is the franking privilege. 


| ways will reason. 
| sions at Richmond as “ fanatical and incendi- 


| Cushing, they “ crushed out Abolitionism” in | 
| double quick time. 


| not accomplish the result in a thousand years. 
| lt origniated with those who are interested in | 


| every friend of Freedom south of Mas ¢ |: . 
| ever’ Erie nd of Freedom s 1 of Mason and | idential contest. 
| Dixon’s line. | 


| of the Senate, calling for specific suggestions 


| self-sustaining. 


| several of the proposed reforms, while we dis- 


| sented in toto from others. 


| lowed to determine for himself the mode of con- 


| mails could be conveniently carried on horse- 


truth in this miserable excuse for time-serving 
complaizance, it is just the reverse of truth ; 
and the real strength and mainstay of Slavery 
is the criminal indifference of Northern men to 
the wickedness and barbarism of the system. 
If every Northern heart honestly desired the 
abolition of Slavery, and if every Northern 
press, pulpit, and rostrum, faithfnlly reflected 


this sentiment, Slavery could not last five years. | 
‘ as ° } 
The unanimous voice of a free and intelligent | 


td . . . 
people would carry with it an irresistible moral 


weight and influence to every hearth-stone | 


south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


The stereotyped assertion that emancipation 


has been retarded by Northern agitation, is | 


equally shallow and silly. We have shown that 


agitation necessarily flows from freedom of | 


speech and of the press. To imagine thé ab- 
sence of agitation is to imagine the absence of 
freedom, or of common human sympathies and 
intelligence. 
agitation, as a thing inevitable under the cir- 


cumstances, whether it be good or evil, we main- | 
tain that no great institution—such as Slavery, | 


Aristocracy, or Monarchy—was ever subverted 


| and superseded by a different order of things— 
in a word, by Liberty and Republicanism—with- | 


out agitation within and without. 
where the agitation commences, reaction and 
opposition, stern and stubborn, must necessarily 
follow. The great issues at stake will not be 
surrendered on either side until every resource 
of argument, of passion, of power, has been 
exhausted. Who so idle as to suppose that the 
comments of the English and American press 


' 
can retard emancipation in Russia, or civil | 
freedom in France, Italy, and Germany? Who, | 


indeed, can doubt that the outside discussions 
exert a powerful influence upon the fate of | 
those despotisms, in hastening their doom? We | 
know the despots think so, from the pains they | 
take to exclude liberal newspapers from their | 
dominions ; and we know that the Slave Oli- 
garchy take the same view of the outside Anti- 
Slavery discussions, by the tyrannical and un- 
constitutional means they use to prevent the cir- | 
culation of Anti-Slavery newspapers. 
The only serious effort which has ever been 
made in the South in favor of emancipation, 
prior to the pending one in Missouri, originated 
in the Virginia Legislature in 183132. It was 


| caused by the Southampton insurrection. The 


question of Slavery was discussed with ability 


| and boldness for some weeks, in the Legislature 


and by the leading journals. But its effect was 
merely to arouse the genuine negro-breeding in- 
terest, and to convince the world of its invincible 
power over the Virginia mind. The towns were | 
generally in favor of emancipation; and they | 
were seconded by gentlemen of education and | 
humanity in all parts of the State ; but the great 
body of the slaveholders were not to be reached 
by the elevated considerations which address 
themselves to patriots and philanthropists. 
They saw no immediate necessity for giving up 
a system which had its actual advantages to 
them, for fear of remote consequences, or for 
the hope of contingent benefits and glories to 
the State. So they reasoned, and so men al- 
They assembled in public 
meetings, therefore, and denounced the discus- 





| ary,” and, to borrow a phrase from Mr. Caleb | 


| 

Slavery will never be abolished until the 
slaveholders, or out- | 
voted by their non-slayeholding neighbors. The 


a majority of them, are 


| 


mum policy recommended by the Z'imes would 


keeping up the statu quo, and is repudiated by 
“ . | 

‘ 2 _ a | 

THE POSTAL REVENUE. 

times pe | 

The Postmaster General has sent to the Vice | 


as to the best mode of making the Department | 
It is but a restatement of the | 
propositions contained in his annual report, | 
which we reviewed at length, a few weeks 
since. 


It will be remembered that we concurred in 


We agree with Mr. 
Brown, that contracts for carrying the mails | 


should be made strictly with reference to that 
object, and that the contractor should be al- 


| veyance. On the present vicious system, it 
| often happens that two or four-horse coaches are 
| required by the contract to be run, merely for | 


the accommodation of travellers, where the 

back, at one-tenth of the expense. In such | 
cases, also, the terms of the contract require a 
daily or tri-weekly trip, where the revenue 
arising on the route would not more than justify 
weekly mails. In this way the expenses ef the | 
Department are augmented in a ten or twenty- | 
fold ratio, without any increase in the receipts. | 


This gross misapplication of the revenues of the 


| Department should be abandoned; and one 
| way to make the Department self-sustaining is | 
to lop off these splendid stage lines, which | 
are now upheld, not with a view to the transport- 
| ation of the mails, but of travellers. 


Another abuse which should be correct- 
We stated our 
objections to this system at length a week or 
two since. Its abolition would save the Depart- 


But independent of this view of | 


No matter | 


| 


prefer our plan to that of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Brown, in his annual report and in his 
recent letter, makes admissions which show the 
injustice of his recommendation of an increased 
rate of postage. He admits that the excessive 





for the conveyance of the mails, but for pro- 
moting commercial intercourse between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and between this and for- 
eign countries, and also to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the Western wilderness. He says: 


“With the rates of postage fora long time 
established, we were enabled to sustain the ex- 
pense ; but, when the wave of population was 
still rolling on further and further, we suddenly 
| reduced the postages, whilst the necessity for 
| them every day became more urgent, and even 
imperious. Still we sought them out with the 
| railroad, the stage, and the horse mail, until 
| expenditure or cost of transportation began to 
| exceed the income derived. 

“Look to California for an illustration. A 
| scattered population planted on the shores of 
|the Pacific demanded, and justly claimed, 


} 


| postal connection with their fatherland, and re- 
ceived it by the Panama route, at a cost of 
| $750,000 per annum, which scarcely gave back 
| to the Departuent any portion of that amount 
| in the shape of postages, Congress having, by 
an act of July 27, 1854, provided for the pay- 
| ment of the extraordinary expenses of Califor- 
/nia post offices out of the postages collected, 
| Since then, the Tehuantepec passage has been 


established, with scarcely an equal chance for | 


some years to make any material returns to the 
| Department. The great overland routes do not 
| stand solely, or even mainly, on their opening 
| additional communications with California, 
| Oregon, and Washington. They are intended 


to develop the agricultural and mineral re- 


| Californias between the valley of the Mississip- 


: ; - aes 
pi and that one which now reposes on the shores | platform upon 


of the Pacific.” 
Everybody knew, before Mr. Brown made the 


| admission, that the overland route to the Pacific 


was located by him, with the approbation of 


the President and Cabinet, not with reference | : ; , . - 
| as “impracticable or impossible ; 


to the extension of postal facilities to Califor- 


nia, but in order to promote the settlement of | 


Texas and Arizona. 
charged by Messrs. Pugh and Douglas, in 
Senate, that the location of the route by 
Postmaster General was a usurpation of 
thority, and a violation of the law, which ex- 
pressly authorized the contractors to choose the 
route for themselyes, with reference to cheap- 
ness and expedition in the conveyance of the 


the 


au- 


| mails. 


How 
Postmaster ask for an increase in the rates of 
postage? The Administration of Mr. Buchan- 
an never takes a step except with reference to 
the sectional advantage of the South; and 
when the law stands in its way, it has no 
hesitation in warping and distorting it in order 
to carry out its partial and anti-national policy. 


THE ORGANS DISCORDANT — THE 
THIRTY-MILLION GRAB. 


The proposition of Mr. Slidell, in the Senate, 
to place thirty millions of dollars in the hands 
of the President, ostensibly for the purchase of 
Cuba, is less popular with some Southern politi- 
cians than one would naturally be led to expect. 
Indeed, there is a diversity of views among the 
genuine and nominal supporters of the Ad- 
ministration, as to the real object of the pro- 
posed appropriation. The New York Herald, 


| which is understood to be the confidential or- 


gan of the President, and which, oftener than 
any other journal in the country, shadows forth 
coming Executive policy in advance, has no 


| hesitation in saying that the object of the thirty- 


million scheme is to make political capital for 
the Black Democracy in the approaching Pres- 
The Herald thinks that the 
popularity of any proposition looking to the 
extension of our territory, and particularly to 
the acquisition of Cuba, cannot fail to rally the 
disorganized Democracy, North and South, and 
same time to divide the Republicans. 


| The Herald says: 


“The proposed Congressional bill of thirty 
millions in behalf of active negotiation for the 
purchase of Cuba, viewed in the light of a par- 
tisan movement for the Presidential succession, 
is a masterly stroke of Democratic policy. 
Whether the purchase of the beautiful and 


| ‘ever-faithful island’ may now be practicable 


or impossible, this thirty-million bill raises a 
new issue, which must inevitably divide the 
masses of the American people into two great 
parties—the one in favor of and the other in 
Opposition to the general movement. The 
Democratic party, in taking the initiative in 
behalf of bold and active negotiations, have 
thus placed themselves in the best position to 
command the field, because the prevailin® con- 
viction of the American people is, that sc oner 
or later Cuba must be ours, and because t.eir 
prevailing desire is the earliest practical move- 


| ment of the Government in this direction.” 


The Herald strikes at the root of the matter. 
The proposition of Mr. Slidell is intended and 
believed by him, and by the Administration of 


| which he is the confidential spokesman, to be 
; “a masterly stroke of Democratic policy.” The 


acquisition of Cuba, as the Herald substantially 


| admits, is a secondary consideration, and may 


be conceded to be “impracticable or impossi- 
ble,” but the issue raised by the thirty-million 
bill will be none the worse hobby for that. The 
Herald might have added, in a spitit of equal 
candor, that to place thirty millions at the dis- 
cretionary disposal of the President would be 
another “ masterly stroke of Democratic policy,” 
| calculated to rally the discordant elements of 
the party, and to facilitate a triumph in 1860. 
Thirty millions thus appropriated, without any 


ment the inconvenience and expense of con- | immediate call for its application, would afford 


veying mail matter, which, at paying rates, 


| would bring in arevenue of a million and a half, 
| according to the estimates of the Postmaster 


roam in safety over the fields; and that the | 


if experi: | 


and we, | 
predict with equal confidence that every eman- | 


| St. Louis Democrat? We call upon that journal, | 


Dothe Emaneipationists of Missouri de- 


General; and allowing for a material diminn- 
tion of the amount of matter sent, if the privi- 
lege were abolished, he estimates that the De- 
partment would be benefited to the amount of 


| half a million. 


Dut the main recummendation of Mr. Brown 
we hold to be unjust to the great majority of 
the American people, and impolitic in other re- 
spects. We allude to his proposition of raising 
the postage on letters to the uniform rate of five 
cents. We think that in our former article we 
made it apparent to every candid reader, that 


the effect of the proposed change would be to 


tax the people of the older and more settled | 


portions of the country for the benefit of the 
South and the frontiers. If the franking priv- 

ilege were abolished, and mail contracts were 
| let solely with reference to carrying the mails, 

the three-cent rate of postage would more than 

free States. Indeed, a still lower rate would 
suffice for the New England and Middle States. 
Then, is it not manifestly ynjust that five cents 
| should be exacted of the people in these sec- 
for the 


9 


| tions, accommodation of the slave 
| States 
We protest against the sectional injustice 
and partiality of the proposition of Mr. Brown. 
If it is thought expedient to extend postal 
facilities to the people of the South beyond the 
point which the postal reyenue jin that section 
| will justify, the exeess of the expenditure should 
come out of the National Treasury, and not out 
of the pockets of the Northera people directly. 


| Indeed, we are not disposed to deny that, to a | 


| certain extent, the sparsely-peopled sections of 
| the country should be thus accommodated be- 
| yond the revenge standard of the Department, 
| but not on Mr. Brown’s pian of an increase of 
| postage ; and we feel assured thet the letter- 

writing ciasses in the South and West would 


admirable facilities for the accommodation of 
friends desirous of speculating in the public 
lands or in Fort Snelling reservations. In a 
word, it would constitute the most splendid 
corruption fund which the world ever saw. 

The Richmond Enquirer suggests another 
| motive for the appropriation of this enormous 
| sum to what, like the New York Herald, it re- 
| gards as an impracticable scheme. The organ of 

Governor Wise denounces Mr. Slidell’s propo- 
osition as an adroit method of rendering a pro- 
| tective tariff necessary. 





The editor classes it 
| among “ the startling propositions, Executive or 
| Legislative in their origin, which have distin- 
| guished the present session of Congress.” He 
| continues : 


“Mr. Slidell’s proposition will not, however, 
| we sincerely trust, be allowed to pass through 
| default of opposition, or by sufferance. The 
| serious financial embarrassment in which it 
| cannot fail to involve us, offers a very serious 


| obstacle to a scheme which affords no percep- | 


| tible promise of countervailing advantage. * * | 
pay the expense of the Department in all the | } 


“ Why, then, shall the appropriation be made? 
| If it is intended as a link in the policy of prac- 

tical argument, by which it is attempted to force 
| 


| vicious management which would increase ex- 
| penditures, present and prospective, for the 
| purpose of increasing the rates of taxation, only 
tor the ultimate purpose of stimulating certain 
branches of industrial pursuit gt the expense of 
| all other pursuits and occupations—then we owe 
| it to our ourselves, and to the principles-of the 
| party to which we owe our honest loyalty,gto 
| crush this bantling as remorselessly as we would 
| assai] the protective system itself. Nay, the 
| qualifying ‘if’ is scarcely necessary ; for, what 
| ever may be the intent of Mr. Slidell’s proposi 
| tion, its tendency of domestic influence is obvi 
| ously what we indicate.” 
The following paragraph from the same 
| paper suggests the same objection to this thirty- 
million appropriation which we made to the 
one-million proposition of Mr. Branch, viz: that 
it will be used for the corruption of Spanish 
officials—and, we may add, ourof own: 


“ But there is another supposition—the most | hundred millions, we shall have to raise our States Senstor from i 


expenditures of the Department are not made | 


to spread out our population, to find for the | 
hardy pioneers new homes for their offspring, | “9 . 
| the proposition as “a plan to prevent the acqui- 
sources of our country ; in fact, to discover new | 


| and sections of the party concur. 


It is equally true, as | ; | 
: | money. It may be that “ all discord is harmony | 


the | 


then, with such admissions, can the | 


| probable of all, and one which will not fuil to 
| receive immediate credence in Europe, to the 
| exclusion of all others—that this appropriation 
| is intended, not as an instalment of a round 
sum to be fixed by a future treaty as the amount 
| of purchase money to be paid overto Spain, but 
a bonus to be employed in secret negotiation 
with Spanish officials, so as to induce the ac- 
| complishment of a treaty of purchase.” 
The States of this city, which is understood 


army to forty thousand, in order to keep the 
negroes in subjection to the iniquitous pirates 
who have stolen them or procured them from 
Africa. 

Such is the work which a “ Democratic’ 
President proposes to the representatives of a 
free Republic in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century! 


? 





The writer says : 


'to reflect the sentiments of Senator Hunter, | “The Island of Cuba, in 1850, contain 
_presents another view of the subject. The | 605,560 whites, 205,570 free people of color, 


States, like the Enquirer, insists that there is | 
not the remotest possibility of acquiring Cuba 
at present. The editor favors acquisition when 
practicable, but he unhesitatingly characterizes 
the thirty-million proposition as “a plan to pre- 
vent the acquisition of Cuba.” 

Here, then, are the views of three leading | 
organs of the Black Democracy—the organ & | 


| 
| 


the President, the organ of Governor Wise, and 
Thair discords | 
we need not point out, but their harmony upon 
a single point is noteworthy. They all concur 


the organ of Senator Hunter. 


in the opinion that the thirty-million appropri- 
ation was not designed or expected to accom- 
plish the ostensible olbjecl which il sets forth, 
The Herald, 


speaking for the President, insists that the 


viz:* the acquisition of Cuba. 


thirty-million proposition will be “a masterly 
stroke of Democratic policy,” but admits that 
the acquisition of Cuba may be impracticable 
The Richmond Enquirer de- 
nounces the scheme as fraught with corruption 
and extravagance, and as mainly designed to 


or impossible. 


make necessary a protective tariff; while it 
concurs with the Herald, that the idea of ac- 


quiring Cuba is futile. The States denounces 





sition of Cuba.” 
H@re, then, is one plank in the Democratic | 
which the factions | 


They all 


several 


| regard the proposition of Mr. Slidell as a 


humbug, ostensibly professing to have an 
object in view, which all hands look upon 
while its 
real purpose is, to secure a partisan triumph | 
by a corrupt and profligate use of the public 


not understood ;" but, at any rate, here is a | 
singular instance of harmony amid discord. 


— 


CUBA. 


We gather the following information in re- 
gard to Cuba from the New York correspond- 
It will be 
seen that the writer estimates the amount of 
revenue raised upon the Island by the Spanish 
Government at fifteen or sixteen millions of 
dollars, and supposes that twelve or fourteen 
millions of it is net revenue. 


ent of the Richmond Enquirer. 


This inference 
is scarcely consistent with the admitted fact 
that Spain has twenty-three thousand troops 
upon the Island, which are supported out of the 
sixteen millions of revenue, to say nothing of 
the civil Government, which is conducted with- 
out regard to expense. 

It is ascertained that the army of the United 
States costs the Government one thousand dol- 
lars per man; and unless the Spanish depart- 
ment of war is administered on principles far 
more economical than ours, the whole revenue 
of the Island would be inadequate to the sup- 
port of the army upon the Island. Twenty- 
three thousand soldiers, at one thousand dollars 
per head, would cost at the American standard 
twenty-three millions of dollars. 





But, giving 
the Spaniards credit for double the amount of 
integrity and economy which has been display- 
ed for a series of years by our Black Demo- | 
cratic officials, and it would still require be 
tween eleven aud twelve millions to support the 
army; and it can searcely be doubted that the | 
remainder of the revenue, amounting to three 
or four millions, is consumed upon the civil | 
functionaries. 

The chief value of Cuba to Spain consists in 
the market it affords for Spanish manufactures 
and products ; but it is not to be doubted that 
the Court and courtiers esteem the Island as 
much for the rich fund of patronage whieh it 
places at the disposition of the Government. 

The writer from whom we quote admits that 
many wealthy Cubans, resident in New York, 
are opposed to annexation; and what is more | 
singular, that intelligent Americans from the | 
North, who emigrated to Cuba, and engaged in 
planting, prefer the Spanish connection to an- 
nexation to this cowntry. These admissions 
are by no means consistent with the current | 
stories of disaffection on the part of the white | 
population, and anxiety to rush into the em- 
brace of the United States. 

But why is it necessary to keep twenty-three 
thousand troops in Cuba? Mr. Toombs stated | 
in the Senate, the other day, that this military 
force was necessary to repress the desire of the | 
people for annexation to the United States. 
We 
had always understood that a servile insurrec- | 
tion was the great source of terror on the Island, 
which rendered a standing army necessary. It 
is not to be believed that twenty-three thousand 


We confess that this idea was new to us. 


troops are necessary to keep 2 white population 
of 520,000 in subjection, in the midst of a still 
The 


Government, without troops, could keep the 


larger number of slaves and free negroes. 


whites in subjection, by an ordinary police force, 
with six hundred thousand oppressed slaves 
and free negroes to fall back upon if necessary. | 
It is said by intelligent observers that the 
number of slaves in Cuba is studiously under- 
rated by the authorities, in order to keep the 
victims of oppression ignorant of their strength, 
There are several reasons for believing that 
this view of the matter is correct. It is difficult 
to account for the large product of the Island 
on a different hypothesis. The tens of thou- 
sands of Africans who have been imported an- | 
nually, from the time of Las Casas to the pres- 
ent, discountenance the pretended official re- 
turns; and these returns at the same time pre- | 
sent the anomaly of a tropical colony cultivated 
wholly by slave labor, yet possessing more 
whites than slaves! In our Gulf States, if we 
leave out of view the mountain districts, the 
preponderance of slaves is large, and increasing 
relatively. In South Carolina, the slave popn- 
lation, leaving out the mountain and upland 
districts, is from three to seven times greater 
than that of the whites; and a similar state of 
things exists in Louisiana and Florida. Inthe 
British West Indies, the number of blacks is 
about twenty fold greater than that of the 
whites ; and the same state of things existed 





| gous state of things exists in Cuba? 


before Slavery was abolished. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that an analo- 


Is it not 
probable that there are three or four times as 


: : " ‘ | many blacks on the Island as the > whites ? 
| on us an increase of tariff duties—that line of | ™*”? . here are whites’ 


| Statements of this sort have been made by in- 

| telligent observers, and they carry with them 
an intrinsic probability, against which the sham 
reports of a corrupt and perjured crew of slave- 
trading officials, with despotic authority to sup’ 
press freedom of speech and the press, will 
weigh but little. 

The Cuban army of twenty-three thousand 
men has been deemed necessary by the authori- 
ties te keep these slaves in subjection ; and this 

is the magnificent purchase which President 
Buchanan is anxious to make at an expense of 
two hundred miilions, We are invited to bny | 
the privilege of supporting this army for the 
suppression of negro jnsurrection. Our present 
army is less than twenty thousand men. If we 
succeed, on the President's plan, in getting | 
peaceable possession of Cuba at a cost of two 


| time, having added coolie immigrants to other 


| Rico, in value, (chiefly in sugar and molasses, ) 


| us of $19,354,669. 


| the remainder goes to Spain. 
parting with the Island, would lose an annual rev- 


| most troublesome thing to satisfy and pay for, 


| and exported—that is to say, carried out of Vir- 
| ginia. This fact or estimate will convey at once 


| oysters would yield to the State a revenue of 


| has recommended and urged the matter upon 


and 436,000 slaves. The increase of the slave 


| population has been chiefly maintained by the | Halicarnassus he 


importation of Africans. ; 
“The classification of the population, in 
1850, was as follows : 
Creoles, or native whites 
Spaniards’ - - . 
Troops and marines” - 
Foreigners . 
Floating population 
Total whites 
Free mulattses = - - 
Free blacks - - - 
Total free colored - 
Slaves—mulattoes 
Slaves—blacks 
Total slaves - 


520,000 
35,000 
23,000 
10,000 
17,000 
605,000 
118,570 
87,000 
—— 205,570 
11,100 
425,000 
436,100 


Total population - - 1,247,230 

“The sapeliilan at the present time does not 
probably fall below 1,500,000. Stripped of 
35,000 Spaniards, 23,000 troops and marines, 
and 27,000 foreign and floating population, and 
we shall have left on the Island 1,162,000 souls, 
of whom 520,000 are creoles, or native whites ; 
less than one-half of the whole. The remain- 
der consist of 436,100 slaves, and 205,570 free 
people of color. 

“ Cuba has perseveringly sustained the slave 
trade. In 1811 she imported 11,000 Africans ; 
and in eight years, from 1829 to 1837, she im- 
ported 99,239, and she has continued to import 
them at about the same ratio to the present 


supplies of labor. ; 

“The balance of trade against the United 
States, with Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil, in 
1856, amounted to the large sum of $33,520,422, 
which contributed to bring on the revulsion of | 
1857. 

“In 1856 we imported from Cuba and Porto 
$28,506,656, and exported to the same only 


$8,951,987—leaving a balance of trade against 
Our trade with Brazil, for 


THE REVIEW. 


The Eclectic Magazine for February, 1859. 
Of the 148 pages of this number, 
ninety are occupied with ten articles, of nearly 
equal lengths, 
marked ability. One, “History of Arabian 
Philosophy,” from the London Review; one, 
“Decay of Modern Satire,” from the North 
British Review; one, “ Life and Times of Mad 
| ame Pompadour,” from Bentley's Miscellany ; 
| one from the National Review, “ The City of 
three from the. University 
Magazine, viz: “ Hymns of the Land of Lu- 
ther,” “Crinoline and Whales,” and ‘“ Chroni- 
cles of Castle Cornet;” one from the West 
minster Review, “Travels during the Last 
Century;” and,also, “ Artand Science Abroad,” 
from the Titan. There are also fifteen other 
articles, some of them poetical—thus present- 
ing the usual variety both of topics and style. 
The engraving, in Sartain’s best manner, is from 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s famous print of Titania 
and Bottom, illustrative of that portion of Shak 
speare’s “ Midsummer Night's Dream.” A fine 
fancy sketch, by this almost unequalled painter 
of animals, in modern days. 


about 





Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for February, [559 

The three illustrated articles of this number 
are good. “ Washington at Morristown,” by 
Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, depicts the state of the 
Revolutionary army when they were encamped 
near that place, in the severity of winter, their 
privations and sufferings, as well as furnishes 
other interesting information. “ The Follies of 
Fashion” are set forth very amusingly, by help 
“La 
Plata,” a point of considerable interest to our 
country at this time, as presenting the condi- 
tion of a people ‘and its ruler, with whom we 
may soon be at war, will no doubt attract more 


of costumes, from old paintings; while 


than ordinary attention. The usual instalment 
of “Thackeray's Virginians ’"—the tale, it is 
said, increasing in excellence as it proceeds— 
is also given. Besides, there are, among the 
longer papers, “ Paying the Piper;” “ Found 
Floating on the Water;” “A Christmas in 
Hamburgh;” “Hints on Self Culture ;” “ Hes- 





the same year, showed a balance against us of 
$14,167,753. 

“In Cuba, our flour is saddled with a duty of | 
about $10.81 per barrel when imported in 
American vessels, and only $2.50 duty when | 
imported in Spanish vessels. In 1852, of | 
327,950 barrels flour imported into Cuba, only | 
7,610 barrels were taken from the United States. 
Lard is charged with a duty of 4 cents per 
pound when received in American ships, and 
only 2} cents per pound on inferior olive oil 
from Europe. 

“ The duty on meats from the United States 
is almost prohibitory ; while, for the use of the 
slaves and creoles, she actually imports annu- 
about 30,000,000 pounds of jerked beef from 
Buenos Ayres, although Havana is only three 
or four days’ sail from our shores ! 

“The tonnage duties on American vessels is 
$1.50 per ton, while on Spanish vessels it is 
only 623 cents. In 1853, only about 23 per 
cent. of the imports into Cuba were from the 
United States, while we took 47 per cent., or 
nearly one-half, of her entire exports. 

“The taxes in Cuba, which chiefly fall with 
crushing effect on the creole whites, are enor- 
mous. In 1836, the revenues raised amounted 
to $9,227,266, and in 1847 to $12,808,713, and 
at the present time are estimated at not less 
than $15,000,000 to $16,000,000, chiefly gath- | 





| ered from 520,000 white creoles, only a trifling | 


portion of which is expended on the Island— | 
The latter, in 


enue, probably, of $12,000,000 or $14,000,000, 
which, it is claimed, could be continued to her 
by setting apart revenues on the Island from | 
the, public lands and from other sources, so 
that her actual loss would be nothing. The 





in the whole transaction, would probably be 
Spanish pride, which, however, sometimes 
wisely yields to the claims of unavoidable expe- 


| diency or necessity.” 


sicillladasttas 
Tue Oyster Fuypum.— The Governor of 
Virginia appointed a Mr. W. H. Parker to in- 
spect vessels engaged in the oyster trade, with 
a view, we believe, mainly to prevent the escape 
of fugitive slaves on board the vessels thus en- 
gaged. This officer makes an interesting re- 
port to the Governor, which we find in the Rich- 
mond Hnquirer, relative to the oyster wae | 
| 





He estimates, from partial inspections, that 


» 


8,808,492 bushels of oysters per annum are 
taken from the waters of the Chesapeake Bay, 


an idea of the immense value of these oyster 
beds. The Enquirer suggests that a tax of 
three cents per bushel upon these exported 


$264,254.76, and complains of the culpable 
neglect of the Legislature in not imposing a 
tariff upon the outside world. The Governor 
the attention of the Legislature, and we confess 
our surprise at the modesty of that body in re- 
fraining from the imposition of a tax. It is true 
that the Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that “ the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States ;” that “no tax 
or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State ;” and that “no State shall, without 
the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts, or 
duties on imports or exports, except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its in- 
spection laws; and the net produce of all du’ 
ties and imposts, laid by any State on imports 
or exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury 
of the United States ; and all such laws shall 
be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress.” But the Virginia “ Democracy” 
have, by immemorial prescription, the exclusive 
right to expound the Constitution, and it is not 
for outside barbarians to set up their crude 
opinions upon a question. involving “Southern 
rights.’ The Constitution was framed for the 
protection of “Southern rights,” and oysters 
being found by Governor Wise to constitute an 
important branch of Southern rights, it follows, 
of eourse, that the Constitution must be so con- 
strued as to secure the monopoly to the State of 
Virginia. The Enquirer says : 

“ This, at three cents only per bushel, would 
place $264,254.76 in the State Treasury. And 
yet, the last Legislature failed to relieve the 
people from taxation by the enactment of such 
a law, though urged upon them by the Execu- 
tive. How long will the people of Virginia 
continue to groan under the weight of taxes, 
with such a mine of wealth, not only untaxed, 


but monthly, weekly, and daily, pillaged by non- 
residents ? il 


_“ The inspection under which this informa- 
tion was obtained was instituted for the protec- 
tion of slave property, and, at a very small 
amount of additional expense, $264,254.76 


might have been added to the revenues of the 
State.” 


Kansas.—Capt. Montgomery, the Free-State 
leader in Kansas, who has given so much 
trouble to the Border Ruffians, has voluntarily 
surrendered to the authorities of the Territory, 
and given bail bonds of $4,000 for his appear- 
ance at court. Two of his political opponents, 
Messrs. Mitchel and Roberts, have become his | 
bail. In a speech at Lawrence, he admits that, 
in retaliating the outrages of the Pro-Slavery 
party, he and his hand acted upon the guerilla 
policy of levying contributions upon his ene- 
mies. He is, according to the correspondent 
of the Evening Post, perfectly frank in admit- 
ting the lawlessness of his course, which he 
justifies, on the ground of retaliating greater 
wrongs from the other party, whe were the ag- | 
gressors. He is said to exhibit symptoms of 
monomania, 





~~». 


Mr. Benjamin has been re-elected United 





| ter Grahame, one Woman’s Life ;” 


“ Bird Min- 
istry; a short poem; “Ethan Allen and his 
Daughter.” The Monthly Record, Literary 
Notices, Editor's Table, Easy Chair, Drawer, 
cover thirty pages more, spiced with something 


| for evary taste, and “ Noodle’s Attempt at Sui- and 


cide,” in comic illustrations, and Fashions for 
February, close the whole. We presume read- 
ers will pronounce it a very satisfactory number. 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The “ Associated Press” furnishes the follow- 
ing account of the proceedings of the Demo 
cratic Senators : 

“ Washington, Jan. 29.—The Democratic Sen 
ators held a caucus this morning on the subject 
of the tariff. 

“Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, offered a resolution 
declaring it inexpedient to change the law at 
the present session. 

“Mr. Bigler proposedya substitute, as fol 
lows : 

“ Resolved, That the revenue being insuffi 
cient to meet the expenses of the Government, 
it is wise and expedient to increase the import 
duties, to meet the deficiency. 

“ Mr. Bigler’s substitute was voted down. 

“Mr. Hunter’s resolution was adopted by a 
large majority. 

“Mr. Slidell thereupon offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, that it is the duty of Con 
gress to look rather to the reduction of expendi 
tures than to the increase of revenue. 

“ There was much excitement during these 
proceedings, during which Mr. Hunter expressed 
the opinion that with the revival of business 
there would be sufficient revenue for the pui 
poses of the Government. 

“ Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, thought it was im 
portant that the Democratic party should settle 
its policy as to whether it would favor specilic 
or ad valorem duties. 

“Mr. Fitch, of Indiana, acquiesced in this 
view, remarking that the Senatorial Democratic 
caucus, while held for a conference, never sought 
to bind men to vote for its measures. 

“The result of the caucus bas caused much 
excitement among the members of Congress 
and others. 

“The President will probably send a message 
to Congress, early next week, showing a deti 


| ciency of twenty millions, and urging the neces 


sary arrangement to relieve the Government 
from the prospective financial embarrassment, 
reminding Congress that only four weeks are 
remaining of the session.” 


Tue Biacx-Cat Mystrery.—In the Senate, 
yesterday, during the comments upon the sur- | 
reptitions manner in which some of the pro 
ceedings of the Executive session had been 
reported, a very grave Senator undertook to 
throw some light upon the subject by a very 
curious incident which he related. On Friday 
last, while the Senate were in secret session, he 
thought be saw something in the gallery, and | 
sent a messenger up to examine what it was. 
He came back and reported that there was a 
trap-door in the northeast corner, over the lob 
by, whose existence he was previously ignorant 
of; and upon further examination, it was found 
that this trap-door led into a little dark room 
which contained two black cats! He did not 
believe that it was these cats who had divulged | 
the proceedings on that occasion; but there 
might be other places where eaves-droppers 
could conceal themselves, and he thought the 
Senate should investigate the matter. Perhaps 
the workmen who built this hall might have 
been bribed by some one to make nooks and 
corners in which men might secrete themselves ; 
but at any rate it was certain that in the north- 
east corner of the gallery there was a cat-hole ! 

Immediately on the adjonrnment of the Sen- 
ate, the mystery of the “ cat-hole ” was explain- 
ed. It appears that in each corner of the gal- 
lery there are trap-doors, made for the purpose 
of allowing the workmen to go down under the | 
tressle work of the galleries, to make any altera- 
tions or repairs. The two cats which were 
found in one of these places had got in there in 
some manner, and probably could not get ont 
again. They have therefore remained, subsist- 
ing on the crumbs that have fallen from the 
public table. This is an authentic solution of 
the “black-cat mystery.”— States. 


The “ Associated Press” js responsible for 
the following items : 


From Wasnixctoy.— Washington, Jan. 2 
The tariff bill of Mr. Phelps, of Missouri, fully 
meets the views of Secretary Cobb, who belives 
that it will yield more revenue and be 
tective than the tariff of 1857, 

; Statements have been made by certain par- 
ties, on which newspaper paragraphs have been 
predicated, that no increased duties are neces. | 
sary ; but it is ascertained that Secretary Cobb 
believes otherwise, and so does the President, 
It is estimated that rates in Mr. Phelps’s bill | 
would have increased the revenue at t 
year's importations about $6,500,000. 

The reply of the Secretary of the Treasury to | 
an inquiry made of him by the House will 
doubtless be, that the receipts from the customs | 
and sales of public a during the next 
fiscal year will not be sufficient to meet the ex. | 
.e of the Government, 

t appears, from recently-received official dis- 
gotchas, that the coolie trade to Havana is con. 
ducted principally at Macao, and escapes the 
Jurisdiction of that colony, 

The emigration of respectable Chinese to the | 
gold fields of California and Australia appears 
to be about 30,000 per annum. Many of them 
return again, and Ameriean vessels "receive a 
good share of the passage maney, But this | 
trade, so far as California is concerned, wil] 
hereafter be cut off, for, by law, the master af a | 
vessel is subject to a fine of $600 for every 
Chinese brought by him inte that State ‘5 

The bills introduced by Mr, Stephens, of Ga 
to-day, proposing the establishment of Terr. 
torial Governments far Dacotab, Jefferson. and 
Asoomy baa his own notice, and not re: 
rom the Committee on Territor} »y | 
are the same identically with those fone on 
committee, excepting the name of the Platte re- | 
£10u country, which is called by him “Jeffer. | 
son, jastead of the one ado by the com. | 
mittee, to wit : “ Tohosa. P e object of Mr. | 

ms, in giving individual notice and in. | 
them in this way, was to have them 


le 38 pre )- 


he past | 


t reports 


and which, generally, are of 


}; Can 


| the splendid Administration of 


| crease the revenue, X&c., in 


| and one Black Re yublican it 
| could have 


— 
printed, so that when the committee « val] } 
reached in the call, the bills then reported o 
be put on their passage, as the House t 
the mean time, have an Opportunity to pogg 
them. 

It appears, from the Treasurer's statemeny 
that on the 24th inst. the net Treasury balay, 
was $4,498,022.60. Amount of receipts for ¢}, 
previous week, $1,219,051.21; paid 
$394,756.75 ; hers 


we 


] ; 
adratt 
,Om 


drafts issued, $687,287 
The House special committee on the 

>| Monday, by a vote of 7 against 5, aut! 
Mr. Cartis to report his bill for a central P 
railroad, with one branch on the front 

Iowa and another on the frontier of M 

| The bill was modified at the instance of \ 
7 ing. by increasing the amounts of land 
Corning, by 1 
money, 80 as to make the measure pract 


POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE 


Tue New York Devecartion 10 tHe N 
Hovse.—-It is understood in political 
that a movement has been made here r 
whi h may mate rially affect the 
the next House of Re presentatives. io 
of have not been issned t 
members from New York city 
ality in the returns made to 
State. They »btained, however, 
therticated statement, exhibiting th 


} ‘ 
candida 


orga i 


election 
, UWih 
the secre 
have « 
of votes given, and what 
testimony may be sulficn 
lection, but it is not | 


legal or formal certificate, which 


ants or others of their « i 
has her 
been regarded as pr ! aci proof of me 
ship, and without such proof being furnis 


is diftieult to see how these n can be } 
on the roll of those returned. -But there i 
that Mr ion, the present L) 
Clerk, who v preside in the 
ia S| eaker, ha 
pe 
give them a « 


thoes 


son to believe 
ocratic 
Louse until the election 
termined to call thes ix 
elected, and thus perhaps 
ling intluence in the organization. 
game, as developed now, an 1 as likely 
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